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EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH 



SAMUEL C. EARLE 
Tufts College 



Teachers often set examinations with an it-is-for-your-good-I- 
do-this air, just as parents inflict punishments; and perhaps the 
suggestion is as consoling in the one case as in the other. It may 
not be till later years, however, that the pupil discovers how little 
his antipathy for examinations exceeded his teacher's. If correcting 
is a bore, making out an adequate test in any subject is one of the 
most serious problems of instruction. This is notably true in the 
case of English, for the teacher of English finds himself laboring 
under most of the difiiculties that his fellow-teachers meet, and 
also under others, more serious stUl, peculiar to his subject. Those 
especially who have followed the discussions of college-entrance 
examinations have had it continually borne in upon them that, 
after all that has been said and done, there is still need of careful 
consideration of the general subject of examinations and more 
particularly of the special phases with which we English teachers 
have to deal. 

Examinations are of two sorts, the intraterm, commonly called 
"tests," and the interterm, called "finals." Since nearly all of 
the serious difficulties arise in connection with the "finals," on 
which promotion in part at least depends, we may direct our 
attention mainly to that sort. 

For a generation now, examinations have grown in disfavor. 
Some have frankly rated them as evils, possibly necessary under 
certain circumstances, but none the less evil. In the opinion of 
such, a test is a whip, which may perhaps be swung to good advan- 
tage about the heels of the lazy, but from all fear of which those who 
do their work moderately regularly and well should be freed. We 
have heard of the dreadful strain and of the broken health that 
examinations entail upon many. We are told that the determina- 
tion of grade by a final examination inevitably leads the student 
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to thoughtless neglect day by day and to valueless cramming on the 
eve of the test. College-entrance examinations, above all, have 
been attacked, and the assertion is continually made that the 
whole four years' work of the secondary school has been debased 
into a process of fitting for these, at best, artificial tests. Such 
"fitting" is certainly of questionable value for those who go to 
college; but what can be said for the perversion of educational 
opportunities for the great majority who never get beyond the 
high school ? 

To the teacher, examinations are of no service, we are told, 
except in grading his pupils. But has he not as good an oppor- 
tunity for grading, and even better, in the daily work ? Is not an 
opinion formed from so much more extended acquaintance more 
trustworthy evidence than can be obtained from any single examina- 
tion ? Even for entrance to college, such an opinion in the form 
of a certificate very generally does take the place of examinations, 
and serves the purpose better. So at least we are told. 

For some time, however, the opinion has been growing among 
educators that after all examinations need not be unnatural 
scourges. Life after school is continually setting (often "spring- 
ing") tests that are more exacting than those in school; and the 
man or woman who is not prepared to meet reasonable demands 
of this sort, or who is not glad to enter any competition that 
comes as a natural test of his right to advance, is not a creditable 
product of our schools. If he has been excused from tests in 
school, he may find that he has missed an important part of his 
character training. The examinations of life are reasonable tests, 
it is true, and lead to natural, healthy, and not artificial competi- 
tion. School tests should certainly be of the same sort, and they 
should not be taken except by those who have been adequately 
trained. If some break down under examination, it may be evi- 
dence that the examinations are not of the proper sort, or that the 
school has not developed the physical and mental strength neces- 
sary for advance; it is not necessary to conclude that it is wrong 
to examine. 

No examination, not even a final, should be an occasion for 
cramming; and it would not be, provided all tests formed, as they 
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should, parts of the system of instruction. Through the experi- 
ence that life brings us we pass but once, but to learn its lessons 
we now and then need to "review." Many boys and girls (and 
grown-ups) can work faithfully day by day and yet lose the results 
of what they have learned almost as rapidly. They need to form 
the habit of frequent and systematic summing up. Every test 
should mean the gathering together of essentials; it should be 
preceded by a review and followed by the careful study of the 
results by pupil and teacher together. Such a system of culmina- 
tive reviewing is necessary, not only to ward off the danger of day 
by day forgetting, but also to assure the unification of what has 
to be learned in fragments. A final examination comes as the 
natural cap of the climax, and instead of calling for useless cram- 
ming, should give the opportunity for a general and painstaking 
review that will properly round up the subject as a systematic 
whole. 

If, then, we accept the principle that instruction is for itself and 
examination is justified only as a natural and helpful part of the 
instruction, we must admit that to permit a course of instruction 
to become a process of fitting for any set of examinations is a 
serious perversion of educational opportunities. This is as true, 
I believe, of college-entrance examinations as of any other school 
tests. The evil effects upon secondary education that have been so 
often charged to college-entrance examinations are not so much 
due to the examinations themselves (defective though they generally 
are) as to the acceptance of the idea that secondary education is 
simply a process of "fitting" for a course of study that is to follow. 
The secondary schools should be freed entirely from college domina- 
tion, for no school can do its best by its pupils till its work is shaped, 
not by what some other school will happen to require later, but by 
the past attainments, the present needs, and the future possibilities 
already germinating in the pupil. In a course so determined, 
those pupils who do not go beyond the secondary school would 
not have misdirected their efforts, and those fit and able to continue 
their schooling would have demonstrated their qualifications by 
their choice of studies and by the quality of their work. Intelli- 
gent guidance, together with freedom to change one's course with 
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sufficient reason, would enable pupils to find themselves at least 
as surely as the necessity of early decision to fit for definite examina- 
tions. 

As aids to proper instruction, final examinations are valuable in 
at least three ways. In the first place, they help to maintain a 
high quality standard, especially when they are given, as they 
always should be, by someone other than the one who has had charge 
of the instruction. The social and athletic distractions that have 
so multiplied in the past generation affect the work of such a large 
portion of any school class that the teacher cannot set a high 
mark for the daily work. In many secondary schools the severe 
examinations stUl required for admission to certain colleges serve 
as the only protection against the pressure to lower the grade of 
work. 

In the second place, examinations for entrance to higher insti- 
tutions, when fairly and rigidly administered, become effective 
means in the proper guidance of the pupils. Our idea that educa- 
tion should be free to all has become a superstition here in America. 
Even school authorities themselves often insinuate to parents that 
they are depriving their children of rights guaranteed them by the 
Declaration of Independence if they are not ready to make every 
sacrifice that their children may have school opportunities equal 
to the best. But callings open to those who have not had a college 
or even a high-school education are as honorable as others, and 
as certainly offer opportunities for achievement and for service. 
Many are spoiled for work they might have done well by being 
sent to college to attempt something of which they but make a 
failure. Many enter and perhaps continue through a course 
with the fixed idea that if they may in any way "get by," the 
diploma will be a talisman that in itself will bring them all the 
coveted prizes of our democratic society. Under ideal conditions 
no one would be deprived of educational opportunities on account 
of lack of money or previous condition of family ignorance; but 
advanced training should be held as a rare privilege that those 
only should be permitted to share who can Justify their right by 
their fitness and by their unflinching ambition to make proper 
use of this funded wealth of society. Examinations should serve to 
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pick out those who would really benefit by continuing their school- 
ing from those who could spend their time otherwise more advan- 
tageously to themselves and to society. 

In the third place, entrance examinations properly distribute 
the burden between the lower and the higher institution. The 
certificating privilege gives the teacher the same sort of oppor- 
tunity to favor friends that patronage gives an office holder; if 
one is relieved from that responsibility one is freed from a certain 
amount of wasteful labor and often from very unpleasant pressure. 
On the other hand, it is the right of the higher institution to deter- 
mine in its own way whom it should admit. Certificates unsup- 
ported by other evidence notoriously fail to give trustworthy 
data; it is therefore the duty of the higher institution to require, 
in addition to the certificate, some form of adequate examination. 

There is no question but that many examinations are set that 
are unjust and consequently fail tc form a natural and reliable 
test. In such cases, they not only miss their purpose but they 
may work serious wrongs. A somewhat indiscriminating recog- 
nition of these wrongs brought about the period of opposition to all 
examinations through which we have been passing. In the mean- 
time there has been a notable dropping off in the mental and moral 
stamina of our pupils; and the two developments are closely 
connected. It may not be too much to assert that the setting of 
adequate examinations is the most difficult task a teacher has to 
perform; but it is certainly one of the most important means of 
systematizing the work and of giving it its proper force as a builder 
of sturdy character. 

The proper evaluation of attainments by examination has 
seemed to be more difficult in English than in most other subjects, 
for the reason that the teacher of English is expected to train his 
pupils in a number of subjects which are really quite distinct peda- 
gogically and yet he has been in the habit of undertaking to try 
them all out by a single form of test. It seems to me that we now 
have evidence enough that satisfactory results cannot be reached 
in this way. "English" should be carefully differentiated into 
its special subjects, in order that the proper kind of test may be 
applied to each. The complications are the most evident in the 
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case of the college-entrance examinations, so I shall limit myself 
to a consideration of them. 

In the first place, the teacher of English is expected to train 
his pupils to use their native tongue correctly and effectively as a 
tool of expression. To test this ability no special examination 
is necessary; any examination in which the English language is 
used will serve. Credit should be given on the basis of the EngUsh 
used in all of the examinations submitted. Everyone permitted 
to grade examinations in any subject ought to be able and should 
be required to pass judgment on the "English," and grade should 
be determined by the consensus of opinion. Only doubtful cases 
need to be reviewed by one specially concerned with English. If 
allowance is made for the stress under which the writing is done, 
such a method of examination gives safer ground for grading 
attainment than anythinj^' written as a test in Enghsh. 

In the second place, the English teacher generally gives some 
instruction in "language," that is to say, in grammar and kindred 
sciences. For this subject a special examination needs to be given, 
but it offers no more serious difficulties than any other science. 
There is the danger of expecting from the pupil too definite an 
adherence to the special terminology the examiner happens to use; 
but this can be avoided if it is realized that the object of the exami- 
nation is to measure the working knowledge of the pupil, in other 
words, his understanding of the facts that are necessary for an 
intelligent use of Enghsh and for the study of foreign languages. 

In the third place, English instruction generally includes some- 
thing of biography, and of the history of literature, that is, knowl- 
edge about literature and literary men and about the relations of 
literature to history and life. For this a special examination should 
be set, but it offers no problems that do not arise in making out 
examinations in history. In fact, the best work can be done in 
secondary schools by combining a broad historical study of htera- 
ture with the study of history; and, in examining, the two might well 
be combined as phases of a single subject. 

In the fourth place, there is literary composition. This is a 
most important division of the general subject, "Enghsh," but 
it would seem impossible to set for it any examination that would 
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give fair grounds for judgment. Literary compositions written 
beforehand and submitted, unless in such amount as would swamp 
the examiners, would be of as little worth as most "show pieces" 
are; and as for work produced on demand in an examination room, 
it can have no real literary value, except in the cases of unusual 
pupils. How many teachers could produce anything under such 
circumstances that in all charity could be called "literary" ? The 
only satisfactory way to give credit for attainment in this branch 
of the subject would seem' to be by a carefully guarded certificate 
that would indicate the amount and quality of work done. 

In the fifth and last place, there is literary appreciation. No 
work that the teacher of English is called on to do is of greater 
importance than the development of literary appreciation, for in 
this he is penetrating to the very citadel of character. But again, 
how can the attainment be examined ? Anyone can learn to quote 
critical comments, but would not we teachers ourselves feel at loss 
if we were unexpectedly required to demonstrate our power of 
appreciation in measurable terms? Once more, the only satis- 
factory means of giving credit would seem to be the certificate. 

Such a set of examinations, including careful tests of the 
applicant's ability to use English and of his knowledge of important 
facts of language and of literature and history, and certificates as to 
the amount and quality of his reading and literary composition 
would seem to furnish fairly satisfactory means of determining 
his proficiency in the general subject. There remains to be con- 
sidered what should be the results of failure to meet these require- 
ments. 

At present those outside of school seem more ready than school 
or college authorities themselves to accept the conclusion that 
those who cannot use English with creditable accuracy have 
demonstrated that their course of instruction has been a failure. 
But a realization of the importance of this subject is growing among 
educators, and the time should not be far distant when no one will 
be admitted to college or to secondary school who cannot express 
himself adequately on anj^ subject that he offers for examination. 

If a candidate fails in his language examination, his treatment 
might be determined by the course he is to enter. For admission 
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to a course in which language work is not continued, substitution 
of credit in some other subject might be allowed. If language 
work is to be continued, the student who fails should not be ad- 
mitted unless opportunities are offered for properly passing off 
the condition. 

If the failure is in the test of knowledge about literature, the 
student might well be excluded from any course that aims at giving 
general education, unless the condition could be made up. When 
no general courses are to be taken, substitution of units might be 
permitted. 

In the cases of both literary composition and literary apprecia- 
tion, credit given should count the determined number of points; 
but, more important than that, credit given or refused should be 
an important factor in determining what course the student should 
be permitted to enter. In all cases where the passing or failing 
to pass a subject thus determines the course a candidate may enter, 
it is, obviously, understood that the condition of entrance to a 
particular course should be determined by those who are competent 
to judge what should be considered necessary and what optional 
preparation. 

Not only in the discussions of organizations of English teachers, 
but in the better-class magazines and even in popular periodicals, 
we find more and more evidence that the American people are 
awakening to a new sense of the importance of "English" as a part 
of the school work from the kindergarten to the university. In the 
present ferment there are many confused and confusing ideas; 
but everyone appreciates the need of some efficient means of 
checking off the learner's progress, that is, of examining. It is 
evident that to be of any real value examinations must be of 
the right sort. Determining what the "right sort" is, is one of 
the best means of helping to clear the whole air, I believe, for it 
compels the examiner to decide with great care just what are the 
essential purposes of the instruction. 



